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If, therefore, we are to arrive at any real agreement between management and workers to cooperate in increasing production we must conceive of the master aim of the plant as being such production as is compatible with a real and measurable degree of human happiness and content in the work. Obviously this aim must not be so constructed as to convert the plant into a mere experimental laboratory for the testing of "labor theories," for this would be merely reversing the former prevalent situation where the management imposed and tested its theories of production processes without giving much if any consideration to the effect upon the human factors. The aim must be carried out only by careful and scientific consultation and practical experimentation. The entire personnel of the plant must be made articulate in some way in order that each person may assume responsibility for and participate in the determination and definition of the production standards.
This modern concept of the aim of industry extends beyond the field of mere quantitative output and requires that each producing group render some greater service to the community and the world than the mere supplying of material goods. As a prominent leader of industry recently said, "Service to the world, not profit to ourselves, must henceforth be the guiding thought of business men." Plant owners and executives, therefore, must take the initiative and determine first their own functions and place in this new order. The board of directors of a large western department store, after an exhaustive study of this particular question, recently passed a resolution including the following paragraphs, which seem well worth quoting:
We emphasize that aspect of our proposed reorganization which may be termed the democratization of the establishment. But there is another way to approach the same situation. We would look upon the plant as a great training school in which every employee from the executives down, is at the same time a student and a teacher.
It is just here that we as managers must find our excuse for existence. If every employee in this business conies to us fully trained, fully equipped to take his part properly in the scheme of things, then the employees are running affairs, and we can hardly justify our accepting profit. We arc entitled to profit only in the measure of our contribution to the working' of this business. Our task is not to sweep floors, to wash windows, to keep books, to fill orders and sell goods. Directly and immediately, that is the business of our employees. But it is our province to make better sweepers, window washers, bookeepers, order fillers and salesmen of our employees. It is not enough if we be bosses on the job, and mere task-masters. We must < constructively m contribute to the symphony, by supplying ideals, by devising- processes, improving methods, inventing equipment, and training hand, heart and mind, if we would earn that portion of the income called not wages, but profit.
But, it may be said, we supply the capital to run the business. For that we are entitled to interest, not profit. Or again, we buy the good?:. In so far as that is true, we are entitled to wages, not profit. We assume